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remains the great epic poem of Persia, and is a well of
Persian pure and undefiled, if indeed the profuse use of
Arabic words and quotations, which characterises later
authors, can be termed defilement. No Muhammadan
considers an introduction of the saored tongue of the
Koran as other than advantage and ornament com-
bined.
Mahm&d has been handed down to posterity as re-
markable for avarice and bigotry, but in fact the latter
vice is hardly proved against him, when the fervid spirit
of Islam, four hundred years after the death of its founder,
is taken into account, and he probably slew as many
Muhainmadans in Persia as Hindus in India. This how-
ever proves the less, as the hatred between different
sections of one has ever been greater than that between
two religions.
Of the state of society at the court of Mahmud, and of
the condition of-the countries under his government,
little information exists, but in the kingdom of Ghazni
proper and in the realm of Persia the population were
chiefly Persians, the personnel of the administration and
the troops of the army being chiefly Turks, with still a
large infusion of the Arab element. Mahmud himself
was a Turk on his father's and a Persian on his mother's
side. After the conquest of Transoxiana large numbers
of Turks had been employed in the business of govern-
ment and in offices of trust both military and civil, and
the guards of the kings of the day were chiefly composed
of Turkish slaves or Mamluks. Society was thus com-
posed of widely varying elements, which acted and re-
acted one upon another. The Turks were brave, hardy,
and obedient; the Arabs proud, violent, and fanatical;
the former cared little for religion or literature, to which
the latter were passionately attached. The Persians were
then, as they are now, artfol and ingenious, polished and'